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The Grace of Impatience 


NE of the most harmful forces in the spiritual life may 
be the counsel of prudence. Whenever any exciting 
venture is proposed, there are always some to advise 

caution. The giving of cautious advice is the easiest and 
cheapest way of achieving a reputation for wisdom, because 
anyone can qualify. All that is needed is the purely vocal 
ability to say, ‘‘Now be sure you have looked at all sides 
of the question.’’ There are times, of course, when a degree 
of caution is really wise, but there are countless other times 
when it is damaging to the spirit of adventure which our 
world so sorely needs and which is relatively scarce. What 
needs stressing now is the spirit which sees the need and pro- 
poses to follow at once something that involves a promise 
of help. The awful futility of our time cannot be over- 
stated; the worst thing we can do is todo nothing. Accord- 
ingly we require the emergence of a bold and experimental 
spirit which is willing to gamble, in our desperate situation, 
on a fundamental Christian insight. There are always 
difficulties in the way of any course, as there were in the 
way proposed by St. Paul or by George Fox, but we are 
glad today that these bold spirits were not balked by the 
fact that such difficulties existed. They could not see all 
the way, and they were aware that the feelings of some 
people would be hurt if they should persist in the intended 
course, but this did not stop them. There are times when 
patience becomes a positive vice, closely associated with 
cowardice. It is good to realize that, while in some situa- 
tions there is a grace of patience, in other situations there 
is the grace of impatience. ‘‘A certain excessiveness,’’ says 
Whitehead, ‘‘seems a necessary element in all greatness.’’— 
D. ELTON TRUEBLOOD, in Alternative to Futility, 
Harper and Brothers. 
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Wise Teaching of Revelation Routs Cultists 





Book for the Times 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I have just heard Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, former president of Union Semi- 
nary, New York, make a thrilling address 
at Duke University on the Book of Revela- 
tion. I said to him, “That is the best 
thing I’ve ever heard on Revelation, Is 
it to be had in print?” He said, “Get the 
book written by my colleague on the 
faculty of Union Seminary, Dr. E. F., Scott, 
The Book of Revelation.” I have just 
read the book. This is not only to com- 
mend it, but to urge all pastors and 
teachers to do something to get over the 
message of the book—and as quickly as 
possible! 

Most of us have passed up Revelation 
as “the most mysterious book inthe Bible,” 
and by neglecting to teach its message 
have left it to the mushrooming cultists 
to distort its mesage, with results that 
are distressing, if not alarming... . 

In the religion of the common people 
is a solid backlog of belief in salvation 
by cataclysm, by a sudden intervention 
of God. _It raises to the surface in every 
evil time like the present. It easily suc- 
cumbs when any modern prophet quotes 
Daniel and Revelation describing the evil 
days and dire events that would come as 
signs that the end was near. Such 
prophets have had their innings in every 
evil time, 

And the results before our eyes today 
are enough to galvanize the church to rise 
to the situation. We have seen individ- 
uals and groups splitting away from the 
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older churches and forming cults galore, 
preaching a religion of defeatism: “What 
use to go on preaching salvation by a slow 
spread of the kingdom? The times are 
out of joint; the only hope is in God’s com- 
ing back and binding Satan and overturn- 
ing his rule in a sudden cataclysm.” 

So Dr. Scott’s book is commended for 
the present dark hour. It shows that 
Revelation, instead of being a sealed book, 
is really one of the simplest in the 
Bible. ... 

The present drift away from. the 
churches into the numerous mushrooming 
cults with their emotional appeal presents 
an acute challenge to all preachers and 
teachers to inform themselves speedily 
and to start a campaign of positive, con- 
structive, persistent teaching of the great 
message of Revelation. The alternative 
is to leave it to the ignorant to distort one 
of the most remarkable books in the 
world to the undoing of the church... , 


8S. L. MORGAN. 
Wake Forest, N. C. 


Red Heads 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Once upon a time sonie red headed col- 
lege men conceived the idea of organizing 
all of the male red heads in their school 
into a social organization for the promo- 
tion of dances and parties. Thy were very 
congenial and the idea became popular. 
It was such a success at their school that 
red headed men in other colleges followed 
their example. The movement became so 
widespread that a national group was 
formed and charters were issued in col- 
leges across the land. 

As time went on, the chapter at Amherst 
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chafed under the restrictions and an- 
nounced that they wanted to take in a 
brunette as a member. This radical idea 
caused great consternation among the red 
heads and it was announced that the ques- 
tion would be discussed at the next an- 
nual meeting. Many red heads came from 
a large number of colleges to express 
their views on the change in the rules. 
After much debate the members voted 
overwhelmingly to stick to their time- 
honored tradition and admit only men 
with a natural shade of auburn hair or 
redder. No brunettes were to be allowed. 

The chapter at Amherst decided that 
they still wanted to take in the brunette. 
They gave up their national charter and 
formed a separate organization that gave 
them more latitude in the selection of 
their members. 

Why should such a set of circumstances 
draw editorial comment from your great 
and influential weekly? (Page 8, Jan. 3.) 
Why should either side in such a con- 
troversy be praised or condemned in a 
religious paper?- Do you mean to imply 
that it is unethical or irreligious or un- 
Christian for red heads to organize a so- 
cial group and exclude all other blonds 
and brunettes? 


THEO. E. JONES. 
Dallas, Texas. 


@EDITORS’ NOTE—If the time comes 
when nine-tenths of the people of the U. S. 
have red hair, and their prejudice against 
people whose hair is not red has become 
so pronounced that legal and social dis- 
criminations subject the non-redheads to 
constant humiliation and actual repres- 
sion, then we will do our best to prick 
the conscience of the redheads and point 
them to what we conceive to be the way 
of Christ. (Cf. editorial, p. 8.) 


RADIO 


Ward Is Speaker 


Second in the current radio series on 
the Presbyterian Hour will be William 
B. Ward, pastor of 
the First church, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
His topic as an- 
nounced will be, 
“Time for Decision 
for Applied Chris- 
tianity.’”’ The time is 
Sunday, Feb. 13, 8:30 
A. M., EST. Before 
going to the Spartan- 
burg pastorate last 
year, Mr. Ward was 
pastor of the Davis Memorial church, 
Elkins, W. Va. 

Feb. 6, CBS “Church of the Air”’— 
10:00 A. M., EST, George Vick, First 
church, Charleston, W. Va. 
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Ask Aid for Parochial Schools 


Roman Catholics Engage in Letter Campaign to Congressmen 


Harrisburg, Pa. (RNS)—Roman 
Catholics of the Harrisburg diocese have 
been asked to write their congressmen 
to urge Federal aid for parochial 
schools. 

The letter writing campaign, spon- 
sored by diocesan members of the 
National Council of Catholic Women, 
Was announced at masses in all local 
churches. The following ‘‘model’’ letter 
was read: 

“Certainly both public and non- 
public schools are eligible claimants for 
Federal aid to education. Both types 
of schools are integral elements of the 
American education system. In both 
types parents may comply with their 
duty under the compulsory education 
laws of the states. Both types graduate 
citizens who are qualified for public 
Office, and who are subject to their coun- 
try’s call for military service. 

“In terms of justice, therefore, one 
may say quite accurately that non-public 
Schools are entitled to Federal funds 
for the very reason that they, like public 
Schools, serve the public interest. 

“The very least share of Federal as- 
sistance we Catholic parents expect from 


the new Federal aid law is a provision 
of funds to furnish essential school 
service to pupils, such as transportation, 
health aids, and non-religious text- 
books.” 


In an official statement by the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
it was stated that any Federal aid legis- 
lation which did not provide for paro- 
chial school pupils should be defeated 
even though it was admitted that “‘legis- 
lation authorizing aid to non-public 
schools may involve major constitu- 
tional difficulties.” Minimum pro- 
visions, it was urged, should include bus 
transportation and textbooks as now 
provided by some states. 


‘*Resistance Movement” 


Protestants and Other Americans Uni- 
ted for Separation of Church and State, 
meeting in Washington, launched a 
three-year campaign for a million dol- 
lars to finance a ‘‘resistance movement 
to cope with the aggressive program of 
the Roman Catholic Church in its de- 
mands on Congress and otherwise. 


Effort to Unmask 
Klan Defeated by 


Ga. Representatives 


Measure Rejected 89-65 
With 51 Not Voting 


Atlanta, Ga. (RNS)—Georgia’s House 
of Representatives rejected by an 89 
to 65 vote a bill which would have un- 
masked the Ku Klux Klan. Fifty-one 
members did not take part in the voting. 

The vote came after three hours of 
fierce debate during which the Klan was 
described by some speakers as ‘‘a shin- 
ing symbol of the Southern way of 
life.”’ 

Introduced by Representative John 
Greer, the measure was supported by 
various church groups in Georgia. It 
would have outlawed the wearing of 
masks by the Klan or any other persons 
in public or at public demonstrations 
for the purpose of hiding their iden- 
tity. 


GEORGIA NEWS LETTER 


Before the foregoing RNS reported 
action was taken ministerial groups all 
over Georgia had been issuing their pro- 
tests at various Klan activities. In Au- 
gusta the ministers deplored the wear- 
ing of masks and ‘‘the desecration of 
the cross of Christ’’ by the KKK. Many 
pastors were quoted in Atlanta papers 
supporting the bill which would have 
unmasked the Klan. Wm. V. Gardner, 
of First church, Atlanta, for example, 
said, ‘‘The whole idea of the modern 
KKK is un-American and undemo- 
cratic.”’ Seventy-five Klansmen (in- 
cluding 25 women) attended the Inman 
Yards Baptist Church, where Samuel 
Green, the Grand Dragon, said the 
church’s board of deacons had invited 
them. The minister said, ‘‘We’re happy 
to have these men we believe love and 
fear God, and we believe they believe 
in the righteous things of the earth.” 
Editor Ralph McGill, of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, commenting on the visit, said, 
“We do not know what the text the 
minister used for his sermon, but we 
suggest the following as appropriate,” 
quoting in full Matthew 7:1-5 about 
“Judge not, etc.” 


Efforts to Change Voters’ 
Registration Being Watched 


All Georgians are watching with in- 
terest Governor Herman Talmadge’s de- 
veloping plans to scrap the present 
voters’ lists and start over with a state- 
wide re-registration on the basis of 
“qualification” yet to be seen. Sermons 








in pulpit and press are calling people 
to the good old fashioned virtue of vigi- 
lance with respect to their rights at the 
ballot box. In Augusta the ministers 
were successful in getting city authori- 
ties to stop the illegal selling of alco- 
holic drinks over the counter. Dalton 
ministers are seeking to get church peo- 
ple out to vote in March in an effort 
to stop the selling of beer in the county, 
and at the same time they are fighting 
in the courts to stop Sunday movies. 
They may lose both fights—but they 
could win. 


McLeod Succceds Fraser 
As Men’s President 

E. F. (Mac) McLeod, deacon and 
Sunday school teacher in the Gaines- 
ville church, is Georgia’s new president 
of the Men of the Church, succeeding 
General Jos. Fraser, of Hinesville. Mc- 
Leod is active in civic affairs as 
Rotarian, Civic Music Club member, and 
also business manager of Radio Station 
WGGA. 


All Cherokee Churches 
In Evangelism Emphasis 


All 28 churches of Cherokee Presby- 
tery had an exchange of pulpits on 
January 30 with an emphasis on evan- 
gelism. Elders and seminary students 
filled in to make the schedule complete. 
Many Georgia churches have visitation 
campaigns and special preaching serv- 
ices planned or in process. 


Outstanding Citizens of '48 
In Dalton Are Church People 

The two persons named in the Dalton 
Citizen as the outstanding citizens of 
1948 are “church folks.’’ Mrs. James 
Longley, Jr., is a Sunday school teacher 
in the First Presbyterian church, and 
Dr. John Venable is a PK (Preacher’s 
Kid) in the Methodist church. Mrs. 
Longley’s work with Girl Scouts was 
hailed and Dr. Venable was recognized 
for his direction of the county health 
program. 


Columbia Seminary Gets 
Portrait of Dr. Green 

Columbia Seminary has received a 
portrait of J. B. Green, longtime pro- 
fessor of theology in that institution 
and recent moderator of the Assembly. 
Miss Kate Edwards, well-known At- 
lanta artist, painted the portrait. The 
gift was made to the seminary by its 
alumni and was hung in Dr. Green’s 
former classroom. . . The seminary 
has received a $5,000 bequest from the 
estate of the late William S. Wardlaw, 
a member of the First church, Atlanta. 
Mr. Wardlaw also left $10,000 to the 
First church, Augusta. 


Janitor, “Magna Cum Laude,” 
Dies at Darlington School 

Shem Thomas, 81, Negro janitor of 
the Darlington School for Boys, died re- 
cently after serving the school since the 
day of its founding in 1905. He was 
the only person associated with the in- 
stitution through all those years and 
last May he was presented an honorary 
diploma marked “magna cum laude” 


for his service to the school. Presi- 
dent J. R. McCain, of Agnes Scott, first 
Darlington headmaster, and Richard O. 
Flinn, Jr., a Darlington graduate, par- 
ticipated in the funeral service, with 
Darlington’s president, C. R. Wilcox, and 
other school officials serving as pall- 
bearers. 


Atlanta Presbytery Young People 
Given Mammoth Skating Party 
Young people of Atlanta’s presbytery 
council held a mammoth skating party 
in the local rollerdrome during the 
holidays honoring their college students. 
More than 330 young people with 30 
adults attended. All over the synod 
young people observed ‘‘Synod’s Night,” 
giving programs in their churches and 
receiving offerings for their work. 


Miscellany 

Commissions which are reforming the 
lines of Augusta and Southwest Presby- 
teries from a division of Macon will 
have their work compueted by the spring 
meeting of presbyteries. A fine spirit 
has marked the entire progress of this 
consolidation. Macon’s First 
church has just completed a building 
for its Youth Center. . - Log Cabin 
church, Macon, has purchased a manse. 








CHAPLAIN DIES—Peter Mar- 
shall, pastor of Washington's 
New York Avenue church and 
chaplain of the U. S. Senate, died 
within a few hours after a heart 
attack on January 25. In his last 
prayer in the Senate, on the day 
before, he had said, ‘‘When differ- 
ences arise, as they will, may Thy 
servant be not disturbed at being 
misunderstood, but rather at not 
understanding. May Thy will be 
done here, and may Thy program 
be carried out, above party and 
personality, beyond time and cir- 
cumstance, for the good of Amer- 
ica and the peace of the werld.” 





‘ A $1,000-bequest has come to 
the Dalton church from the estate of 
Mrs. F. V. High. 
S. WILKES DENDY. 
Dalton. 


They Do This for Missions 


Southern Baptist Congregation 
Gives $50,000 in Single Offering 


Little Rock, Ark. (RNS)—Members 
of First Baptist Church here gave $50,- 
000 to foreign missions at one service 
in what is believed to be the largest 
united offering ever given by a South- 
ern Baptist congregation. 

The offering was launched when one 
member placed $10,000 before the con- 
gregation as the first contribution and 
proposed that a day be designated for 
gifts to be made by other members. 

Contributions began to pour in weeks 
in advance of the date set for taking 
the offering. A widow presented to the 
pastor $1,000 in ten $100 bills. A 
deacon extended the loan on his home 
and borrowed $500 to give to the fund. 
One man withdrew the last $100 he 
had in the bank, and a little girl gave 
her savings of $11.06. 

“This movement was born of the con- 
viction that the church is but touching 
the hem of the garment of foreign mis- 
sions,’ said R. C. Campbell, pastor. 

“The conviction has grown with us 
that if the 6,000,000 members of the 
Communist party in Russia can extend 
the kingdom of Communism to cover 
more than half the population of the 
world in a short time, six and one-fourth 
million Southern Baptists, if alerted 
and challenged to a militant conquest 
of a world that needs Christ, can ex- 
tend his kingdom over the entire world. 

“It will take an awakened, aroused, 
compassionate type of Christianity to 
compete with and overcome the stub- 
born opposition along the road to a 
redeemed world.” 

“Southern Baptists are capable of, 
and are under bounden duty to send an 
army of missionaries to the people of 
the nations who do not know Christ as 
Saviour. Christ, not Communism, is the 
answer to the world’s need. Christ— 
and Christ alone—is the only hope for 
lasting peace.”’ 


Philadelphia Church Makes 
Dental Collection for Africa 


Philadelphia (RNS)—Tenth Presby- 
terian church~here is taking up a new 
kind of collection—second-hand false 
teeth for distribution in the African mis- 
sion field. 

After being collected, the teeth are 
to be forwarded to an American dentist- 
missionary, Dr. Theodore Shanks, who 
is partially supported in his work by 
the Philadelphia congregation. 

It was explained that Dr. Shanks has 
a $15,000 mobile dental chair unit 
which he drives through the Congo. Dur- 
ing a recent furlough visit here, he 
said his greatest need was for teeth— 
full plates, dentures or any kind of arti- 
ficial teeth that can be made over for 
his patients. 
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WO YEARS AGO Dr. Walter Lin- 
gle in his inimitable way wrote 
on the work of our Church with 


the Negro. In his title he designated 
it, “Our Most Difficult Work,” and in 
his column he arrayed facts and argu- 
ments to prove his thesis. That his 
proof was convincing is evidenced by 
the fact that this writer, when it was 
announced that he had accepted the call 
to Stillman, received scores of letters 
from friends throughout the church, and 
almost without exception he was re- 
minded of the difficulty of the task 
which he was about to assume. Of 
course, I am neither blaming nor credit- 
ing Dr. Lingle for the ‘Difficulty 
chorus,” so ably sung by my friends; 
neither am I proposing to protest or af- 
frm its difficulty. I have the urge 
rather to ask the question. Why should 
this work be so difficult? Why should 
it be “Our Most Difficult Work’’? 


Defeatist Attitude 


Obviously, I am not casting any as- 
persions on Dr. Lingle and my friends’ 
chorus. I love and admire them. But 
I am wondering if one of the greatest 
difficulties of this work is not our ob- 
session with the idea of its difficulty. The 
lethargy of the church that has all but 
broken the heart of those to whom was 
committed the responsibility of this 
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In Stillman’s student body of 
more than 200, the choir is 


me of the principal activities. 
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work in most cases is not due so much 
to real lack of concern, as to a defeatist 
attitude rife among us, which has cut 
off the well springs of support and be- 
come the father of a fatalism that has 
begotten frustration. 

Six whole months have passed since 
I came to Stillman, and during this time 
I have resolutely and systematically cul- 
tivated scorn of the idea that this is 
the most difficult work in our church. 
As long as I am connnected with it I 
pledge you ever to regard the Negro sim- 
ply as a person; no more of a problem 
than any other normal human being. 
And may God deliver us from the idea 
that this or any other work is too diffi- 
cult for Christ or for us if our faith 
in him is strong. ‘He is able to do 
abundantly above all that we are able to 
ask or think.” 

Six months here and I have grown to 
love Stillman. Yes, love—the word is 
not too strong. I love its beautiful cam- 
pus, which we have plans of making a 
garden spot. However, it would be pre- 
sumptuous to imagine that we could im- 
prove on the century-old magnolias that 
are landmarks here: one of them the 
largest magnolia that [I think I have 
ever seen. 

I love the names here: Stillman, a 
name for our church to honor. Truly 
for a church in this decidedly southern 















































@ New president says church’s Negro college 


must be accredited at senior, four-year level. 


Stillman and the Future 


By SAM BURNEY HAY 
President of Stillman College 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


community to begin a Negro school in 
1876, before Alabama had fully emer- 
ged from the Tragic Era of Reconstruc- 
tion is evidence enough of the heroic 
mould and devotion to God and his chil- 
dren of Dr. Stillman, then pastor of 
the First Church, Tuscaloosa, and those 
members foremost in working with him, 
of whom Dr. and Mrs. Reuben Searcy 
were leaders. 


Names to Remember 


There are other names here written 
large and in letters of gold; Snedecor, 
ever recalling to our minds that couple 
who gave themselves capably and sacri- 
ficially to this work. Then there is 
the name Winsborough, eloquent of the 
interest of the founder of the Women 
of our Church in Negro Work and of 
those who have followed in her train 
until this day. Another name, Brown, 
dear to the hearts of this people. 

I love Stillman for the significant con- 
tribution it has made to the cause of 
Christian edncation and evangelization. 
There’s William H. Sheppard, a man of 
Stillman, companion of Samuel Lapsley 
in the first missionary enterprise of our 
Church to the Dark Continent. The late 
Rev. Dr. John Little told me in the very 
house in which I am writing only two 
months before his translation, that he 
considered Sheppard the most magnetic 





preacher he had ever heard. 

I love Stillman not only for what it 
has accomplished, but for what it has 
stood and for what it has endeavored 
to do. 

I love it for the fine men and women 
who comprise its faculty and staff— 


some of them white; most of them Ne-4 


gro—and for the warm reception and 
splendid cooperation given me. 

I love Stillman for the spirit and be- 
havior of its students. Discipline prob- 
lems are almost non-existent at Stillman, 
and the behavior of our students over 
the years has been commended by the 
city’s law enforcement officers. What a 
privilege to have a part in their growth 
into Christian personalities and lead- 
ers! 


Stillman’s Future 


Last of all, I love Stillman for the 
dreams that we have for it; the Stillman 
that, please God, will be. Should I 
share these dreams with you? Why not, 
when you are to be the instruments in 


God’s hands to make these dreams come 
true, 

Our dream is that Stillman become an 
intellectually respectable small, but 
four-year, college. Reasons for this, co- 
gent and compelling, are too many for 
the space allotted. Suffice it to say that 
nothing less than this is worthy of the 
great church to which we belong, nor 
will anything less than this win and 
hold the respect of Negro leadership in 
our day, or our own self-respect. Again, 
our training program here for the two 
greatest avenues of Christian service to 
the Negro race, namely, the ministry and 
teaching, both lag for the lack of it. 
Even the best junior colleges cannot 
meet the state requirements for teacher 
training. This is of strategic signifi- 
cance to Kingdom building. 

More important is our dream that 
Stillman be increasingly, outstandingly, 
and definitely Christian. It is a sad 
truism that many church colleges know 
too little of Christianity. They are not 
distinctively Christian. The only justifi- 





cation for a Christian college is that it 
be Christian. Our dream for Stillman 
is that faculty, students, alumni, sure 
of the Christian verities, bearing the 
fruit of the Spirit in attitude and daily 
living, become eager and effective prop- 
agators of the Christian faith. May we 
humbly and thankfully report progress 
along these lines during the past few 
months? 

God is calling to us—to you and to 
me—to make these dreams for Stillman 
come true. As Dr. Lingle asked, when 
the Rev. A. R. Batchelor assumed the 
important task of leadership of our Ne- 
gro work, ‘‘Who is going to pray his 
work through?” So we repeat it: Who 
is going to pray for these dreams to 
come true? And, who is going to pay 
for them to come true? We pray that 
you will yield yourselves to God as in- 
struments toward the fulfillment of this 
great purpose. 


(Cuts, courtesy the Presbyterian Sur- 
vey.) 


@ A message for Race Relations Sunday, February 13, adopted by the 


executive committee of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 


Brotherhood---Basis for 


“Bekindly affectioned one to another 
with brotherly love; in honor preferring 
one another.’”’-—-ROMANS 12: 10. 


IVINE LOVE makes Christian 
D brotherhood different from every 

other kind of human association. 
This love requires for every person jus- 
tice and full opportunity because of his 
dignity and worth as God’s creature and 
the object of his redemptive love. To 
profess to love God and to give offense 
to our brother because of racial dif- 
ference is to sin. The love of God and 
the love of our fellowman go together. 


Make Love a Reality 


Christians, therefore, face the task of 
making love a reality in their own lives 
by the practice of brotherhood. There 
are persons, known and unknown, who 
in spite of difficulties, live lives of real 
Christian brotherhood with those of 
other races. Some individuals, however, 
fear the loss of personal status and com- 
munity influence which they assume the 
practice of Christian brotherhood in race 
relations would bring. In practice they 
allow such fear to outweigh the belief 
that the brotherhood of love under the 
fatherhood of God is the highest goal 
of life. They do not apply Jesus’ words: 
“  . , geek ye first the Kingdom of 
ee a a 

The practice of Christian love calls 
for continuous examination of human 
motives, for courageous and intelligent 
facing of worldly pressures from with- 
out and emotional pressures from 
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within, for complete and daily dedication 
to Christ. 

The Christian Church can point to 
experiences within its own life which 
are examples of brotherhood. An im- 
pressive illustration of this was found 
in the Christian fellowship achieved by 
representatives of many races in the first 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Amsterdam, Holland, in the 
summer of 1948. There is also a chal- 
lenge in its statement: 

*. . , the church has failed most 
lamentably, where it has reflected and, 
by its practices, then sanctified the 
racial prejudice that is rampant in the 
world. And yet it is here today that 
its guidance concerning what God 
wills for it is especially clear. It knows 
that it must call society away from 
prejudices based upon race and color 
and from the practices of discrimina- 
tion and segregation as denials of jus- 
tice and human dignity, but it cannot 
Say a convincing word to society un- 
less it takes steps to eliminate these 
from the Christian community be- 
cause they contradict all that it be- 
lieves about God’s love for all his 
children.” 

The churches must recognize in our 
own nation the unrighteousness of seg- 
regation and such racial injustices as 
denial of the right to vote; the actual 
inequality of the so-called ‘‘separate but 
equal’ opportunities in education, 
health, public services; racial discrimi- 
nation in employment; racial restric- 
tions in housing, and sometimes the use 


Peace 


of law and mob violence to enforce these 
practices. To their hopes and prayers 
for peace the churches must add evi- 
dence of Christian power to uproot seeds 
of racial conflict in the community. 

The warning is clear and grows 
swiftly clearer that judgment awaits us 
if we fail to practice love. In the words 
of John’s Epistle: “He who hateth his 
brother walketh in darkness and 
knoweth not whither he goeth.’’ The 
failure to heed the warning has resulted 
in the sharp racial division of our own 
nation. It is essentially the cause for 
the fear and hatred that hover over all 
the nations of the earth. 


If Christians Cannot— 


How can we Christians expect the na- 
tions to settle their problems on grounds 
of justice if we continue to withhold 
justice from brothers of another color? 
What can we say to the non-Christian 
peoples of the world? How can our na- 
tion take effective leadership in develop- 
ing an international bill of rights if we 
do not live up to our own Bill of Rights? 

We must face this responsibility not 
only on Race Relations Sunday but every 
day. We must break away from every 
un-Christian racial relationship now. In- 
dividually and in the fellowship of the 
church, Christians must take the lead in 
correcting racial injustices and in 
strengthening the spirit of brotherhood. 
In the brotherhood that Christ has re- 
vealed as the will of God, there is heal- 
ing for the nations and a solid founda- 
tion for lasting peace. 
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The Prayer of a Modern Pharisee 


BY ONE OF THEM 





— 


“The Pharisee stood up and prayed 
thus with himself, God, I thank thee that 
I am not as other men are.’’—Luke 
18:11. 


THANK, thee, Lord, that I am a 

North Carolinian and not from Vir- 

ginia or South Carolina, those ‘‘two 
mountains of conceit bordering the vale 
of humiliation,’’ full of pompous pride 
and unaware that their progressive 
neighbors have long ago outdistanced 
them; and J thank thee, Lord, that I am 
an Eastern North Carolinian, for is it not 
a proverb that “No gentleman was ever 
born west of tidewater’? Especially, 
Lord, I thank thee that I am a South- 
erner and not a Yankee—for there are 
many things one might endure, but not 
that! Grateful am I, O Lord, that I 
am a North American, and not a South 
American, for there is a vast difference, 
as everybody knows; and that I was 
born in these favored United States, 
and not among the gringos of Mexico or 
the Canucks of Canada. Thankful, too, 
am I, to be an occidental and not an 
oriental—one of those ‘lesser breeds 
without the law.” True that Confucius 
and Gautama Buddha and Abraham and 
Moses and Kagawa and Gandhi were, or 
are, great men, but I never liked slanting 
eyes or the wrong shape of nose. [| 
thank thee, Lord, that I am a Gentile 
and not a Jew. Yes, of course, Jesus 
was born a Jew and many others of 
that race were princes in Israel when 
my ancestors were Nordic barbarians, 
but that has been a long time ago. Whr 
bring that up now? [I thank thee that J] 
am white, not yellow or red or brown 
or black. The Bible does teach that 
“While man looketh on the outward 
appearance, God looketh on the heart,” 
but the outward appearance counts for 
a lot below the Mason and Dixon line. 
I thank thee, O God, that I am civilized 
and not a savage, though they do say 
it is the civilized countries which are at 
war today, while the ‘uncivilized’ na- 
tions are at peace. 


THANK thee, O Lord, that I am a 

Protestant and not a Roman Catho- 

lict. Yes, it is a fact that for hun- 
dreds of years—long before anyone had 
ever thought of a Protestant Church— 
the Catholics kept alive the light of the 
Christian faith, and my denomination 
no longer brands the Pope as that “‘an- 
tichist . . and son of perdition,” but, 
anyway, put it to my credit that I am a 
Protestant. And, Lord, I thank thee 
that I am a Presbyterian, and not— 
well, one hesitates to be too specific— 
but, after all, we Presbyterians are edu- 
cated, or used to be, and we do feel 
that it is nice to be ‘“‘just right’’; not 
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“high-hat” like the Episcopalians, a 
yet so, well, shall we say, provincial or 
narrow as the Baptists and Methodists? 
Yes, naturally there are some Presbyte- 
rians who are not what they ought to 
be, but they are mostly in the Northern 
branch. [I thank thee, Lord, that I am 
a Southern Presbyterian, yes, an East- 
ern-North Carolina, North American, oc- 
cidental, Scotch, Gentile, white, civilized, 
Protestant, Southern Presbyterian! 
What a man!! 


O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion. 


“And the publican, standing afar off, 
would not lift up so much as his eyes 
unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, 
saying, God be merciful to me a sinner. 
I tell you, this man went down to his 
house justified rather than the other; 
for every man that exalteth himself 
shall be abased; and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.’’—Jesus Christ. 

(Copyright, 1949) 





EDITORS’ NOTE.—This modern para- 
phrase of Jesus’ parable is by John A. 
MacLean, pastor of the Ginter Park Pres- 
byterian Church, Richmond, Va. (He is a 
native of Eastern North Carolina!) 

Since this paraphrase of Jesus’ prayer 
in Luke 18 was first published in these 
columns in May, 1944, when we had about 
a third the number of our present readers, 


it has had a highly interesting history. 
First of all, it was vigorously condemned 
by many people who had never really 
translated Jesus’ prayer into terms of the 
present day. A few editors of daily papers 
pounced upon it, a few people could see 
no rime nor reason for it, On the other 
hand the demand for reprints began and 
has kept up until many thousands of 
copies have been distributed. Ministers 
inserted them in bulletins on Sundays 
when they preached on a related theme. 
One Episcopal minister incorporated it 
into his sermon, telling its source, and re- 
quests for copies poured in from many 
parts of the state. Copies have been dis- 
tributed to the far places of the earth. 
The Raleigh News and Observer called it 
a “masterpiece from the pen of one of our 
native Scots.” A Southern Baptist Minis- 
ter said, “It is clever, brilliant and unfor- 
gettable.” Countless others have said 
something like that as it has brought to 
them a soul-searching experience. Just 
now, with Race Relations Sunday and 
Brotherhood Month before us, leaders of 
state councils of churches, women’s mis- 
sionary groups and others in many de- 
nominations all over the U. S. A. are dis- 
tributing this classic. 
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EDITORIAL 


Giving and/or Being 











An important day on the General As- 
sembly’s calendar of observances in Race 
Relations Sunday, February 13. 

In addition to this annual emphasis, 
we are called this year to provide for 
our Assembly’s committee on Negro 
work through a special offering. In hav- 
ing our committee operating as a sepa- 
rate unit we have not yet provided the 
minimum funds which we must have 
for its tremendous work. The 1948 As- 
sembly authorized the committee to bor- 
row $50,000 if necessary and to make 
this special appeal in order to give the 
church generally an oportunity to do 
what the church surely wants to do for 
so important a work. 

Therefore, we must provide a large 
offering with which to establish this de- 
partment upon a sound and workable 
footing. We cannot do otherwise and not 
be ashamed of ourselves. Meanwhile, we 
can see to it in church courts and in 
congregational budgets that this need 
gets the full amount called for by the 
Assembly. If this is done we will not 
be called upon for a special offering. 


Though we have no choice in the 
matter this year, Race Relations Sun- 
day ought not to be a day for a special 
offering for Negro work. Too long have 
we looked upon better race relations as 
something we could do or give to instead 
of some miracle of grace which must 
happen within ourselves and in our re- 
lations with our neighbors. In fact, we 
could give a million dollars as a spe- 
cial offering on this important day and 
leave untouched the fundamental chal- 
lenge of Race Relations Sunday. We 
could give sacrificially, all that we have, 
and never change a single attitude or be 
made even faintly more Christ-like in 
our race relations. 

The ideal, of course, would see both 
objectives accomplished: these material 
provisions abundantly cared for, and, in 
addition, a real transformation of our 
selves. 

Never was this danger of allowing 
giving to become a substitute for being 
made clearer than in the words of Jesus, 
when he said: 

“If you are offering your gift at 
the altar, and there remember that 
your brother has something against 
you, leave your gift there before the 
altar and go; first be reconciled to 
your brother, and then come and offer 
your gift.” (Mt. 5:23-4, RSV.) 

Great gifts, we do well to remember, 
can never substitute for right relations 
to God and his creatures. 

This year we have an opportunity to 
do something about both, 


‘*Presbyterian Dollars’’ 


A St. Louis layman, William Wither- 
spoon, by name, should feel deeply 
gratified that a project which he spon- 
sored has finally come to success. Two 
years ago Mr. Witherspoon had his pres- 
bytery overture the General Assembly 
on behalf of a consolidated statement 
which would visualize for the average 
church member the financial and other 
achievements of the church’s program 
for the year before. Running into diffi- 
culties in committee, the overture was 
unsuccessful. 

Next year, Mr. Witherspoon had the 
Synod of Missouri to repeat the over- 
ture. In addition, his presbytery sent 
him to the Assembly and, despite diffi- 
culties foreseen, the overture was an- 
swered affirmatively. 

The first such report, well presented, 
is now being distributed over the church 
under the title, ‘‘Presbyterian Dollars’’* 
Here are combined statements of the 
various committees and individual state- 
ments which show at a glance how the 
church member’s contributions were 
used. There are several points of par- 
ticular interest which deserve comment 
in coming weeks. 

The fact that in this first effort sev- 
eral difficulties appear is not to dis- 
courage future improvements. All com- 
mittees have not reported similar items 
uniformly. Sometimes gross sales are 
lumped with items of income. Defi- 
nitions of administrative expense ap- 





pear to vary widely. Some reports have 
been telescoped to such an extent that 
they may not be entirely clear. 

Just the same, Mr. Witherspoon and 
the Stewardship Committee deserve the 
church’s genuine thanks as we look 
forward to the provision of a valuable 
item of pertinent information from year 
to year showing us how these Presby- 
terian dollars are spent. 


*Copies are available either through 
Every Member Canvass committees in 
local churches or from the Committee 
on Stewardship, Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Other Colleges Can Back Amherst 


Real progress can be made against 
racial discrimination on college 
campuses if Christian colleges will fol- 
low the lead of the trustees of Am- 
herst. Following the action of a 
national fraternity which ousted its 
Amherst chapter because it initiated a 
Negro student, the trustees of that 
Massachusetts school ruled that by 1951 
all fraternities remaining on the campus 
must give proof that there is nothing in 
their national constitutions forbidding 
their pledging a man because of his race, 
creed or color. That gives the frater- 
nities two years to reform or to move. 

If the Amherst action is not followed 
by similar decisive moves in other col- 
leges, the probabilities are that the ma- 
jority of Greek letter associations will 
attempt to “seal off’? that school by re- 
moval. But if other college authorities, 
and particularly those of church-related 
schools, follow suit, a genuine and long 
overdué advance will occur. President 
Kenneth I. Brown, of Denison Univer- 
sity, who during the past year was head 
of the influential Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, called for just this at the 
recent meeting of the association. He 
admitted that he had told Amherst’s 
president, Charles Cole, that he ‘“‘be- 
lieved there were many colleges with 
fraternities that would follow Amherst’s 
pattern when they saw the results of 
their struggle.’’ According to Dr. 
Brown, President Cole replied: ‘In 
heaven’s name, if you believe in what 
we are doing, why do you and the other 
college leaders wait until the first bat- 
tle is over? We need your support now 
more than we shall after 1951.”’ Presi- 
dent Brown confessed that this reply 
stung his conscience. He reacted to the 
sting by challenging other’ schools, 
whose presidents sat before him, to ‘‘join 
together to give Amherst support, in 
heaven’s name and for the sake of 
academic integrity!” 

We hope Dr. Brown’s address will get 
the serious attention it deserves in 
academic circles and especially from 
church schools. Whether it does or not 
may be judged in part by the number 
of schools which ‘‘join together to give 
Amherst support” by laying down the 
same ultimatum to the fraternities.— 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 
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WHO’S SHMOO? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Woe unto you when all men speak 
well of you.”’—Luke 6:26. 


The Shmoo is a mythical animal, 
recently invented by a cartoonist. It 
multiplies more rapidly than you can 
count. It not only lays eggs but also 
milk (bottled) and butter (pack- 
aged). It is so eager to please that 
merely looking at it hungrily causes 
it to roll over happily, dead. It can 
then be broiled as a steak. Its hide 
makes ribbons or planks, as preferred, 
its eyes make excellent suspender 
buttons. In short, the Shmoo does 
everything for everybody, it never 
criticizes anybody and never, never 
bothers any one. It is naturally the 
most popular animal in Wonderland. 

+ * * 
Who’s Shmoo? 

“I,” said Professor Crip, ‘I am the 
Shmoo. I do everything for my pupils 
—JI predigest all their material for them, 
I make study unnecessary. I do not 
spoil their good times by burdening 
them with assignments. The dear young 
people mean so well, they have only 
one youth to spend, I will not make it 
unhappy for them by insisting on any- 
thing. I would not turn in a grade of 
failure for the world. I would not be 
the cause of an inferiority complex by 
offering criticisms. I do everything for 
everybody and never, never bother any 
one. I am the Shmoo.” 


Who’s Shmoo? 

“I,” said Papa and Mamma Jelly- 
bone at once, ‘‘we are the Shmoos. At 
our house we live and let live. We do 





not grieve our little ones by saying so 
much as What are you doing? We let 
them develop their personalities in their 
own ways. We do not encourage guilt- 
complexes by saying Don’t. We do every- 
thing for our children, it is less trou- 
ble for us than teaching them how to 
do it. We hang up their clothes and 
put away their things. We try to get 
them into Professor Crip’s classes, but 
if we can’t, we do the homework that 
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other teachers impose on the poor dears. 
We never order the children to do any- 
thing. If they don’t want to do it, that 
is all right. If they do what we can’t 
bear to look at, we roll over and play 
dead. We do everything for everybody 
and we never, never bother any one, We 
are the Shmoos.” 


Who's Shmoo? 

“I,” said Senator Phil I. Buster, “I 
am the Shmoo. If my people want pork 
I roll out the barrel. If the lobbyists 
want anything I roll over and play dead. 





tons, otherwise their usefulness is lim- 
ited. I can see what my people want, 


not what they need. I see my own in- 
terest, not the nation’s. I promise every- 
thing. I never argue, I find no issue im- 
portant enough to fight over. ‘I see that 
my constituents receive all the benefits 
of government but I do not ruffle them 
by hinting they have some duties to gov- 
ernment. I am always for larger serv- 
ices and for lower taxes. [ am in favor 
of all the virtues, especially mother- 
love, and against all the vices, especially 
those practiced at some distance from 
my district. I do everything for every- 
body and never, never bother anybody. 
I am the Shmoo.” 


Who’s Shmoo? 

“T,” said the Rev. Dr. Smooth-it- 
away, ‘I am the Shmoo. My people have 
a hard time making a living, they have 
burdens enough to bear without my tell- 
ing them they are sinners. I must not 
irritate them by criticizing their ways. 
From me they hear only sweet words of 
comfort, never a warning nor a com- 
mand. I do everything for them. Lea- 
dership is a hard business, it is often 
thankless and always troublesome. So I 
do not develop leaders, it is easier all 
around to do things myself instead of 
getting any one else to do it or showing 
him how to do it. Our church is Har- 
mony Hall. I never draw any lines or 
raise any issues or start any crusades, 
I never discuss what is controversial. On 
Sunday mornings or at any time, no 
disturbing thought must mar the pla- 
cid surface of my people’s minds. I de 
everything for everybody and [ never, 
never make trouble for any one. I am 
the Shmoo.”’ 


Who's Shmoo? 

“‘Alas”—comes a wailing from fools 
all over the world—“there is no Shmoo, 
We set up an idol in the form of the 
shmoo and we fell down and worshipped 
it and called it God. We thought that 
God was all smooth and eager to please. 
We never expected to hear anything 
harsh from him. We believed our wishes 
created him, we believed he was all we 
wanted him to be and nothing we did 
not want him to be. We thought him 
the personal servant of each of us. We 
called him Love, and we thought that 
Love meant doing everything for every- 
body and never, never bothering any 
one. We thought God was like our Papa 
and Mamma Jellybone and our good 
Preacher Smooth-it-away. We thought 
that no matter if we built our houses 
on sand or castles in the clouds, God 
would work a magic to make such 
houses stand, But now the winds are 
blowing and the floods have come, and 
God has not done what we asked. And 
now that we are convinced there is no 
Celestial Shmoo, we have turned athe- 
ists, bewailing the death of a god who 
never lived.’ 

+. * * 

There are few things funnier than 
a Shmoo—safe in Wonderland. But 
when he walks out into the real world 
and sets up to be a teacher or a 
parent, a preacher or a politician, and 
especially when he persuades people 
to believe that he actually runs the 
universe, nothing can be more dread- 
ful. 


Illustrations from The Life and Times 
of the Shmoo. By Al Capp. Simon & 
Schuster, New York. 





SYNOD CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents from the various synods 
for the year, to whom items of more than 
loeal interest should be sent, are listed 
below. Items should be sent to them at 
least two weeks before the dates indi- 
cated. 

Alabama, E. V. Ramage, Birmingham, 
March 29. 

Mississippi, J. C. McQueen, Jr., Meridian, 
Feb. 8. 

Missouri, Robt. L. McLeod, St. Joseph, 
Feb. 15. 

North Carolina, N. R. McGeachy, States- 
ville, Feb. 15. 

Oklahoma, F. M. Taylor, Durant, Feb. 
22. 

South Carolina, D. M. Chalmers, Green- 
ville, Feb. 29. 

Tennessee, Landern Childers, Nashville, 
March 1. 


Texas, R. Matthew Lynn, Midland, 
March 8 — 

Virginia, T. H. Grafton, Staunton, 
March 15. 


West Va. Walter W. White, S. Charles- 
ton, Mar. 22. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Joint Conferences 
To Continue in Ky. 


Kentucky News Letter 


Joint Presbyterian, US-USA, plans are 
being made for next summer’s young 
people’s conferences and Pioneer camps 
in the Synod of Kentucky. With a year 
of experience back of them, committees 
are setting up senior conferences at 
Kentucky Military Institute and Ken- 
tucky College for Women in Danville. 
A conference for older young people 
from both churches will be held at Cen- 
tre College, June 14-20. The Senior 
conference and Pioneer camps will be 
held simultaneously at KMI and KCW 


June 20-27 and June 27-July 2 respec- 
tively. Conference plans for other areas 
are being developed. A Negro youth 
conference will be jointly sponsored by 
the two synods, with plans being made 
by a committee made up of white and 
Negro ministers. Last year’s success- 
ful experience with joint conferences 
encourages Kentucky Presbyterians to 
move ahead with related plans with con- 
fidence. 


Committee Asks for Snedecor 
Young People at Montreat 


Kentucky’s religious education com- 
mittee recently voted unanimously to 
approve admission of delegates from 
Snedecor Memorial Synod (Negro) to 
the young people’s leadership school at 
Montreat next summer on an equal 
basis. 
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For information and catalog write: 

Pres., Box P, Bristol, Tennessee. 


Presbyterian. Founded 1867. 
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AUGUSTA 
Military Academy 


Fort Defiance, Virginia 


One of America’s oldest and most dis- 
tinguished military schools, located in 
the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Prepares for all 
colleges, universities, and West Point 
and Annapolis. Grades 5-12. A War 
Department Honor R. O. T. C. School. 

Non-Denominational, but all Prot- 
estant cadets required to attend the 
Augusta Stone Church (Presbyterian), 
one of the nation’s oldest, each Sun- 
day. 

For information and catalog, write 
Colonel Chas. 8. Roller, Jr., Principal. 











The Synod of North Carolina, meet- 
ing in Montreat, September 8, 1948, 
passed the following: “That Synod 
recommend to churches and individuals 
the Presbyterian Junior College in its 
effort to secure $50,000 to aid in its 
repair and building program.” 

Your gifts may be counted as a con- 
tribution under income tax regulations. 
Help build the Kingdom of God through 
Christian Education. 


Presbyterian Junior College 
Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 








Gambling Called “Big Business” 
As Operated in Louisville 

Gambling is big business, according 
to a recent editorial in the Louisville 
Courier Journal. Says the editorial: 
“The income of a wire service which 
supplies race results to the handbooks 
is estimated to be around $300,000 an- 
nually. A reporter for The Louisville 
Times estimates that the sums bet here 
average $70,000 a day, which is an an- 
nual take of around $22,000,000. . 
It is larger than the net annual reve- 
nues of the L. & N. Railroad and almost 
equal to the combined 1948 sales of all 
of Louisville’s apparel and furniture 
stores.’”” Following one week’s raids on 
gambling establishments, handbook op- 
erators paid more than $2,000 in fines 
in Louisville and Jefferson County. The 
raids continue and the fines increase. 


Miscellany 

Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary in Louisville is starting a $4,000,- 
000 expansion program. President 
Fuller does not indicate whether all the 
money has yet been given, but he says, 
“TI know I will not have to stop build- 
ing after I start.” ... Muhlenburg Pres- 
bytery is engaged in a thorough study 
of its manual and organizations with a 
view to reorganization. 
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MONTREAT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory School 


Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
Located in the “Land of the Sky,’”’ Western North Carolina 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
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Next Semester Begins 
February 7, 1949. 
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counseling church building in every 
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Organizing for building program; 
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pastoral and administrative work; ex- 
terior design; architecture and evan- 


gelism; the arts, etc., etc. Leatherette, 
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February 13-20, 1949 


A WEEK OF EMPHASIS ON NEGRO WORK 


1. That our Church may become better acquainted with the program 


and policies of the Assembly for Negro Work. 


2. That prayer may be offered for God's guidance and blessing in 


this important work. 


3. That an offering of $50,000 be received to care for last year's 


deficit and provide for an expanding program. 


Envelopes are available for the offering. 









OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


Five and one half million unreached 


BP scx! NEGROES 


in our Southland 


MY OFFERING 


Toward the $50,000 urgently needed to carry on 


NEGRO WORK 
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Assembly’s Committee on Negro Work 
36 Hunter St. S. W. - - - Atlanta, Georgia 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Robert Porter, Elberton, Ga., has re- 
signed his pastorate in order to accept 
a commission as chaplain in the U. S. 
Navy. 

R. J. Hunter, Jr., from Louisville, Ky., 
to 117 W. 15th St., Hopkinsville, Ky. 

J. Kelly Neal from San Marcos, Texas, 
to 123 S. St. Peter St., Gonzales, Texas. 

Olof Anderson, Jr., from Richmond, 
Ky., to 118 Meridian, Louisville 7, Ky. 

Wm, S. Smythe from N,. Charleston, 
W. Va., to 606 Lake Dot Circle, Orlando, 
Fla. 

C. M. Robinson, Jr., from Cairo, Ga., 
to the San Benito, Texas, church. 

Taft A. Franklin, formerly pastor in 














You, too, Can Experience 
HIS PRESENCE 


You can make this Lenten and 
Easter season a time of spiritual 
advance for yourself and for your 
loved ones. You can give Easter a 
meaning that will go with you 
throughout life. 


Alone, or within your family circle, 
give some time each day to Bible 
reading, prayer and meditation. 
THE UPPER ROOM, the world’s 
most widely used devotional guide, 
will help you. 


Get a copy of the March-April issue, 
which includes the whole Lenten 
season. Use it each day in company 
with thousands the world over. 
Make this Easter important! 


Published Bi-monthly. Individual 
subscriptions, two years to one 
address or two one-year subscrip- 
tions, $1.00. Ten or more copies 
of one issue to one address, 5 cents 
per copy. Distributed in 50,000 
churches. Order from 


THE UPPER ROOM 


1908 Grand Ave. Nashville 4, Tenn. 
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Augusta, Ky., now an Army chaplain, 
is with the 82nd Fighter Wing, Grenier 
Air Force Base, Manchester, N. H. 

A. G. McInnis from Waycross, Ga., to 
Sanford, Fla. E. D. Brownlee, pastor of 
the Sanford church for 36 years, is pas- 
tor emeritus and will continue to live in 
Sanford. Douglas E. Charles, who has 
been supply pastor of the church, has 
been elected foreign mission pastor and 
is now in Brazil. 

T. G. Tate, pastor of the Murphy- 
Hayesville, N. C., congregation, has had 
his pastoral relation dissolved on ac- 
count of ill health and is now in Au- 
gusta, Ga., where he is undergoing spe- 
cial treatment, 

John E. Talmage, now at Montreat, 
N. C,, who has been on furlough in this 
country, will return soon to Korea with 
his family. 

Andrew Allison from Kiangyin Ku, 
China, to Ellisville, Miss. 

Wm. Childs Robinson, Jr., was in- 
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stalled as pastor of the Ernest Myatt 
church, Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 30. 

Wm. C. Bennett, now taking graduate 
work at Union Seminary in Virginia, has 
accepted a call to the Trinity Avenue 
church, Durham, N. C., to become ef- 
fective later in the year. 


US-USA COOPERATION 

Three seminars conducted for minis- 
ters by the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
in January included US ministers in the 
leadership: John Newton Thomas of 
Union Seminary was one of the three 
leaders at Winter Haven, Fla.; Ernest 
Trice Thompson, also of Union, was in 
the Knoxville, Tenn., seminar; and 
Stuart R. Oglesby, Atlanta, was a leader 
of the Talladega, Ala., meeting. Another 
seminar, to all of which US as well as 
USA ministers are invited, is scheduled 
for Fort Smith, Ark., March 22-23, when 
Marion A. Boggs, Little Rock, will be 
one of the leaders. All the seminars are 
directed by Walter Barlow of the Phila- 
delphia staff. 


SNEDEOOR DIRECTOR 

Lawrence W. Bottoms, who has been 
director of religious education for Snede- 
cor Memorial Synod on a half-time basis, 
has resigned his pastorate at Grace 
church, Louisville, Ky., in order to give 
his entire time to the religious educa- 
tion work in Snedecor Synod. It is ex- 
pected that his headquarters will be in 
Atlanta. 
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The James Sprunt Lectures 
February 27-March 4, 1949 


“Exile and Restoration” 


HISTORY AND THEOLOGY IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
by 
WILLIAM FOXWELL ALBRIGHT, Ph. D., Litt. D., D. H. L., LL. D., 
Th. D., D. Hon. Caus. 
Distinguished Archeologist, Author and Lecturer 
W. W. Spence Professor of Oriental Languages and Chairman of the 


Oriental Seminary, John Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Auxiliary Lecturers 


BELA VASADY, Th. D., ‘‘The Essence of Ecumenism’’ 
Professor, Reformed Theological Faculty, University of 
Debrecen, Hungary 
Reformed Church of Hungary delegate to the First World 


DOUGLAS VAN STEERE, A. M., Ph. D. (Subject to be announced) 
Outstanding Author, Lecturer and Leader in American So- 


Professor, Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania 


Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond 22, Virginia 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Jesus Faces Opposition 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 138, 1949 
Mark 2:1—3:6 


Some of us today find it hard to un- 
derstand why good people, even reli- 
gious people, men who were thought to 
be the best people, and the most reli- 
gious people, opposed Jesus when he 
was here in the flesh. Mark tells us 
why, and as we read we wonder, if there 
are not some, even in the church, who 
would oppose him now, if he were to 
return in 1949. 


First Charge: He Claimed Divine 
Prerogatives 


Opposition to Jesus arose first in Ca- 
pernaum. He had returned to this town 
after a tour which had led him through 
all the villages in Galilee, and during 
which he had gained widespread fame 
as a healer. (1:39-45). Great throngs 
pressed about him. On one occasion, 
four resolute men, removed some of 
the mud roofing, and let a paralyzed 
friend down through the hole into the 
presence of the Master. 

Seeing their faith, evinced by their 
energy in overcoming all obstacles in 
the way, Jesus said to the paralytic, ‘‘My 
son, your sins are forgiven.” 

Jews generally believed that disease 
came as a punishment for sin, ‘“‘There 
is no sick man healed of his sickness,”’ 
some of them taught, “until his sins 
have been forgiven him.” Jesus him- 
self did not accept this theory as uni- 
versally true (Jn. 9:1-4). But doctors 
today recognize that many maladies are 
caused or greatly aggravated by spirit- 
ual maladjustments, and it may have 
been so in this case. It may be true 
too that Jesus saw in the face of this 
pitiful sufferer more than faith that 
the Healer could cure his malady, some 
wistful trace of the sense of past sins 
in the heart of the sufferer. He began 
with the spiritual need of the sufferer 
perhaps, because it was this which the 
sufferer himself had most at heart. 

Some of the scribes (professional 
teachers of the law) who were sitting 
there were shocked. ‘Why does this 
man speak thus?” they said to them- 
selves. “It is blasphemy! Who can 
forgive sins but God alone ” 

They could not suppose at this time 
that Jesus claimed to be God, but they 
challenged his virtual claim to be God’s 
prophet, God’s representative, with au- 
thority as such to speak in his name. 

Jesus replied, ‘“Which is easier, to say 
to the paralytic, ‘Your sins are for- 
given’; or to say, ‘Rise, take up your 
pallet and walk’?” The second was more 
difficult in the sense that Jesus meant, 
because it was more difficult to demon- 
strate. The cure of the paralytic, 
which Jesus then proceeded to effect, 
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to the great amazement of the crowd, in- 
cluding the scribes, gave the doubters 
objective means of judging for them- 
selves, and so “knowing” that he had 
authority to forgive sins. 

Jesus claimed that this authority was 
given to him as the Son of Man, This 
is the first time this expression has oc- 
curred, It becomes, however, Jesus’ fa- 
vorite designation of his person. Why 
did he so describe himself and what does 
the phrase mean? It was used in Jesus’ 
time where we would use the general 
term ‘‘man.’”’ Ezekiel frequently used 
the title to describe himself as a pro- 
phet (2:1, 3, 8f). It is used in Dan. 
10:5, 16, 18, 12:6-77) and in the Book 
of Enoch to describe the coming Mes- 
siah. The expression as used here, then, 
might mean “man,” or “I,” or “I, as a 
prophet,’’ or “I, as the Messiah” or “I, 
as the representative man.’’ Perhaps 
Jesus used it just because it was so in- 
definite. It would make the people 
think. ‘To have called himself plainly 
the Messiah would have precipitated a 
crisis, forcing the people to decide pre- 
maturely on his claim.’”’ His subsequent 
use of the term however makes it plain 
that he used it in the Messianic sense. 

It is significant that the first charge 
brought against Jesus touches the heart 
of his mission—his claim to forgive sins. 
When he came to eat his last meal with 
his disciples, he took a cup and gave it 
to them, saying, “This is the blood of 
the covenant, which is poured out for 
many for the forgiveness of sins.’”’ (Mt. 
26:23.) Peter, in the first Christian ser- 
mon, said, ‘‘Repent, and be baptized in 
the name of Jesus Christ, for the for- 
giveness of your sins.” (Acts 2:38.) In 
the oldest and best beloved of Christian 
creeds we affirm, ‘‘I believe in God the 
Father . . in Jesus Christ his only 
son . . . in the Holy Ghost; the holy 
Catholic (or universal) church, the com- 
munion of saints, the forgiveness of 
sins. . . .” “For sin the Jesus of 
the Gospels has no tolerance at all. 
He will not excuse it, condone it, com- 
promise with it, for an instant. Yet 
for sinners he has all the tolerance in 
the world. In him we believe 
in the forgiveness of sins, in the wip- 
ing out of the taint of sin from our 
lives. In him we believe also in the for- 
giveness of sinners, in the re-creating 
of ourselves into newness of living. His 
name is called Jesus, for he saves his 
people from their sins.’’ (George Hed- 
ley: The Symbol of the Faith, published 
by the Macmillan Co.) 

Whence comes this power to forgive 
sins, to overcome sin? As the scribes 
phrased it, Who can forgive sins but 


God alone? Much of the opposition of 
the gospel today comes from. the 
church’s claim that Jesus is the only 
begotten son of God, God and man in 
two natures and one person. Men do 
not persecute us today, in the United 
States, if we so believe. But sometimes 
they smile or ridicule. It is not always 
easy for a young man in a great uni- 
versity, in the class of a sceptical pro- 
fessor, to hold his faith, when con- 
fronted by intellectual scorn. But today 
we have not one case, merely, but mil- 
lions of cases of men and women in 
whom the power of Jesus has been mani- 
fested. 


Second Charge: He Disregarded 
Established Social Conventions 


This second charge was. brought 
against Jesus after.he had called Mat- 
thew, a publican, to be one of his in- 
timate disciples, and after Matthew had 
given a dinner party, to which many of 
his old associates were invited, Jesus 
being the honored guest. When the 
scribes of the Pharisaic party (Revised 
Version), who were the guardians and 
interpreters of the Sacred Law, saw it 
they attacked him before his disciples 
for eating with publicans and sinners. 

The Pharisees constituted the leading 
sect of Judaism in Jesus’ day. The word 
means “separated ones.’ They were 
separated by their more rigid observ- 
ance of the ritual rules of the Mosaic 
Law and of the traditions of the fathers. 
They held that a Jew who observed the 
Law was defiled if he came in contact 
with one who did not observe it in the 
traditional way. They pledged them- 
selves, among other things, not to be a 
guest in the home of one who neglected 
to observe the law nor to entertain one 
unless he left his outer garment outside 
the house. 

Publicans were tax collectors in the 
employment of the government; here 
the government of Herod Antipas, which 
was supported by the Romans. These 
officials, under the system then in vogue, 
had ample opportunities for extortion 
and oppression, of which they generally 
took advantage. They were intensely 
unpopular with all patriotic Jews, who 
regarded them as traitors, helping to 
“bdeed” their fellow-countrymen in the 
interests of the conquerors, “Sinners” 
in the Pharisaic sense were persons who 
consorted with Gentiles, or were per- 
haps themselves of Gentile origin (cf. 
Gal. 2:1-5), or simply those who were 
indifferent to the demands of the Law, 
and who refused to observe the reli- 
gious customs of the day. Their mod- 
ern counterpart might be ‘‘non-church- 
goers.”’ 

The religious people of Jesus’ day 
did not, with few exceptions, believe 
that the conversion of publicans and 
sinners was possible; they refused to 
mix with such outcasts, and regarded 
all contact with them as defiling. The 
fact that Jesus called one of their num- 
ber into his inner circle was bad enough, 
but to take a meal in Matthew’s house, 
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to sit down at the table with other cus- 
tomhouse officers, the riff-raff, and other 
soiled and wretched outsiders, to put 
himself on their level was to put him- 
self outside the pale of the respectable 
and decent folk of that day. So the 
Pharisees thought. 

Jesus did not share the attitude of 
intolerance and aloofness that was mani- 
fest in the religious leaders of his day. 
How then did he justify his revolution- 
ary attitude (it was nothing less than 
this) toward the despised classes of his 
time? He spoke of himself as a phy- 
sician of the soul, who came to min- 
ister to those who were sick. He ex- 
plained that he came to call not the 
righteous but sinners. 

What did Jesus mean by the distinc- 
tion between sick and sound, righteous 
and sinners? Did he mean to say that 
there were any without sin, any who did 
not need his message? Of course not. 
It was first of all an argument ad homi- 
nem. Taking the Pharisees at their own 
valuation, they ought to see that his 
business was with those who were sick 
at soul. But there is more to his words 
than that. Jesus cannot help any man 
who regards himself as righteous. No 
man is truly righteous, but there are 
many who are self-righteous, and until 
they recognize that they are sick and 
in need of healing the Great Physician 
must pass them by. 

Two truths stand out from this inci- 
dent. First, Jesus saw men not just in 
the lump, but individually, and he re- 
fused to regard any class as beyond 
hope. It was his duty and the duty of 
all religious men to seek to win back 
those who had wandered from the Fa- 
ther’s love. 

Second, to minister to those who were 
spiritually ill, Jesus’ ignored the social 
taboos of his own day. He broke through 
the rigid social conventions of his own 
day to eat with religious and social out- 
casts. The good people of his own day 
never forgave him for his disregard of 
social custom. It was one of the things 
which hastened his death. Suppose he 
were to return in our own day to our 
own land. Would he observe our social 
and racial taboos? Would he refuse to 
enter any home that was open to him, 
to sit down at meat with any who de- 
sired his company? Would he be cri- 




















Write for illustrated catalogue. 
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ticised by church people if he disre- 
garded our social customs? Would his 
life be safe everywhere in the South? [ 
know there are many who are irritated 
by such questions. But [I do not see 
how they can be avoided if we read 
the Bible realistically, and seek to dis- 
cover its message for our own day. 


Third Charge: He Disregarded 
istablished Religious Conventions 


The Pharisees criticised Jesus in the 
third place because he failed to observe 
all of their religious conventions. The 
issue arose first in regard to fasting. 
Jesus replied that he and his disciples 
were not bound by forms which had no 
religious meaning. The feeling of the 
Pharisees became more intense when 
Jesus disregarded the traditions regard- 
ing the Sabbath. Mark gives two in- 
stances. The first instance occurred 
when Jesus’ disciples walked through a 
field on the Sabbath day and plucked 
some of the grain to satisfy their hun- 
ger. The second was a case of healing 
(3:1-6). Evidently Jesus’ attitude to- 
ward the sacred day had become notori- 
ous, for his enemies were on the watch 
for a fresh charge against him. 

It happened in the synagogue. A man 
was there with a paralyzed hand. Ac- 
cording to tradition the man was a ma- 
son, and it was his right hand on which 
he depended for his livelihood which 
hung helpless by his side. Mark says 
his enemies watched him. The word im- 
plies minute observation, here evidently 
with hostile intent. 

Jesus decided to meet the issue 
squarely and openly. He asked the stone- 
mason to stand out where all the con- 
gregation could see him. According to 
the Pharisees’ interpretation of the Law 
it was illegal to heal a man on the Sab- 
bath day unless his life was in danger. 
But Jesus put the matter in another 
light. He said, “It is lawful on the Sab- 
bath to do good or to do harm, to save 
life or to kill?’”’ The question of Jesus 
discloses a fundamental truth. Not to 
do good when the opportunity is present, 
is to do evil. To refuse to save a life 
is in fact to kill. The alternative which 
Jesus thus presents the Pharisees is not 
between doing nothing and doing some- 
thing on the Sabbath, but between do- 
ing something good and, by refusing to 
do anything, doing something bad. No 
wonder they did not want to answer 
him. 

Jesus looked around on them (an ex- 
pressive word, used some half-dozen 
times by Mark, mostly of the quick, 
searching glance around the circle of 
his friends or enemies, which Peter re- 
membered as characteristic of his Mas- 
ter), with anger mingled with grief. We 
need not be surprised at the strong emo- 
tion felt by Jesus. Anger, someone has 
said, is one of the sinews of the soul. 
The man who has lost the capacity for 
honest indignation at moral wrong is 
deficient in his own moral character. 
Jesus grew angry at the wrong done to 





others; never, so far as we know, at 
the wrong done to himself. He is angry 
here at the Pharisee’s indifference to 
human suffering, at their insistence that 
their observance of a day is more im- 
portant than the service of a man. But 
even here his anger was tempered with 
grief, sorrow, concern for the hardening 
of their hearts, the stiffening of their 
natural compassion, which serve to in- 
crease their spiritual obtuseness, and 
their moral blindness. 


Why Hardened? 


What was it which thus hardened 
these men’s hearts? It was not money, 
or power, or lust, although all these 
things do serve to harden the hearts of 
men. It was religion. Not true reli- 
gion, of course, but their conception of 
religion. We do not catch the full sig- 
nificance of this incident unless we note 
this fact. For religion, or rather what 
passes for religion, does sometimes har- 
den men’s hearts today. This is apt 
to be the case, particularly, when men 
like the Pharisees identify religion with 
orthodoxy of belief or with the observ- 
ance of outward forms. Such men, like 
the Pharisees, do at times become harsh, 
vindictive, unjust and bitter toward 
those whom they regard as unorthodox 
and impious. It is really tragic. For 
in the eyes of the world religious hatred 
is an unpardonable sin. And Christians 
who are uncharitable toward their oppo- 
nents or harsh in their treatment of 
them, or indifferent toward genuine hu- 
man needs, have done religion incalcu- 
lable harm. 

The extent to which the Pharisees had 
hardened their heart is indicated by the 
next verse which tells us that they went 
out and took counsel with the Herodians 
as to how they might destroy him. We 
should not be surprised at that. There 
is no hatred in the world more cruel 
and more unscrupulous at times than 
“religious” hatred. ‘Religious’ hatred 
is unscrupulous at times because those 
who hate believe that their hatred is de- 
voted to the service of God. The end 
sought, destruction of the one whom 
God hates (in their estimation), blinds 
them to the nature of the means which 
are being used. In a word, the end 
justifies the means, 

“The Pharisees held counsel with the 
Herodians how to destroy him.’’ The 
Herodians were the camp followers of 
Herod, the tetrarch of Galilee. Why 
they sought to destroy Jesus we are 
not told, but it is easy to guess. They 
feared the political implications of Je- 
sus’ growing popularity with the masses. 
They were afraid of any popular move- 
ment among the people. The men who 
profited by Herod’s rule would move 
promptly to destroy any man or move- 
ment which threatened their privileged 
position under the Romans. Religious 
people, as we have noted, are sometimes 
implacable; but they are not the only 
ones, or the most dangerous ones in 
our own day. Interfere with a man’s 
privileged station in society, threaten 
a system which profits him, no matter 
what the cost to others, and he is apt 
to become unscrupulous and hard. And 
so “the religious leaders, desiring to get 
rid of a popular leader who was chal- 
lenging the whole system of Jewish re- 
ligious and social control, joined hands 
with the political forces which wished 
no disturbance of the peace.” 

Suppose Jesus should return in 1949. 
From what source would the opposition 
come? 


(Scripture Quotations are from the 
Revised Standard Version.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE PREPARATION OF SERMONS. 
By Andrew W. Blackwood. Published 
by Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville and 
New York. 1948. 272 pages. $3.00. 

Again the able professor of homiletics 
at Princeton has written, out of the 
overflow of his rich ministry in pulpit 
and classroom, a book on _ preaching. 
True to the title, the emphasis is on 
sermon preparation. Two brief chapters 
offer sound counsel on delivery. The 
scope of topics treated is comprehensive. 
The chapters are brief, but each is sup- 
plemented with an excellent choice of 
suggested readings. The style is direct 
and most readable. The point of view 
is neither that of a pulpit prima donna 
sharing the unique secrets of his own 
homiletical genius, nor that of a pe- 
dantic expositor of traditional rules of 
sacred rhetoric. Rather, it is the more 
valid and realistic point of view of an 
inductive study of effective sermons. 
Thus, he emphasizes sound basic princi- 
ples, yet shows a keen awareness of the 
legitimacy and effectiveness of varia- 
tions from such principles. A_ thor- 
oughly readable and practical book is 
made still more useful by the inclusion 
of three indices—Scripture passages, 
persons, and subjects. 

FRANK H. CALDWELL. 
Louisville, Ky. 





THE DOCTRINE OF REDEMPTION. 
By Albert C. Knudson. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville. 
First issued in 1933; now in a new edi- 
tion. 512 pp. $3.50. 

Readers and students who wish a com- 
prehensive history of the doctrine of 
redemption will continue to find this 
book of great interest and value. The 
author approves the ‘“‘moral or personal” 
theory of the redeeming work of Christ, 
according to which man may be recon- 
ciled to God and his wayward will 
changed by the perfect revelation of the 
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divine love and righteousness and a pro-_ stein. Philosophical Library. $4.50. 
foundly moving example of absolute Remaking the World. Frank N. D. 
faithfulness to duty. However, he cor- Buchman. Robert M. McBride & Co. $3.00. 
dially recognizes elements of truth in 
other theories. CLASSIFIED 

The thoughtful reader will be inter- SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
ested and instructed, and may likely be address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 
impressed with the thought that our 
finite forms of definition can never grasp 


the mystery of redemption in its en- 

tiret USED RELIGIOUS BOOK Catalog now 
irety. E. D. KERR. ready! Write today. Baker Book 
Decatur, Ga. House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 
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LETTERS TO YOUNG CHURCHES. A 
Translation of the New Testament Epis- PUBLICATIONS BY DR, BISCEGLIA— 
tles. By J. B. Phillips. Macmillan, New “From Romanism to Evangelical Chris- 
York, 1948. 224 pages. $2.50. tianity.” 24 pages; single copy 25 cents, 
The author, a clergyman of the 6 copies $1.00. “Italian Evangelical Pio- 
Church of England, through introduc- ™¢e™-” 145 pages; cloth binding; $1.00. 
tore eaten fee nah tebe eindiie Italian Mission, 505 Forest Avenue, Kansas 
y + Dp e, headings City 6, Missouri. 
for each paragraph of the Epistles, and, 
on the whole, a very good translation 
into present day English, has made it 
possible for the average person to read CHURCH AND CHURCH SCHOOL weekly 
these vital Epistles with new under- collection envelopes—duplex, single and 





CHURCH ENVELOPES 





standing and appreciation. triplex. Write for prices and samples. 
s BR MacCalla & Company, Inc., 3642 Market 
JAS. E. BEAR. St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Richmond, Va. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 








Epistle to White Christians. Fred D. 
Wentzel. Christian Education Press. $1.50. 
Emperor Frederick II. David G. Ein- 


Church Jurnilire 


FOR EVERY NEED AND BUDGET 
Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and 
lecterns available for early delivery. 
Also chancel furniture, carvings, Bodi- 
form Pews, folding chairs and tables. 

Write Department 143 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
354 Nelson St., S.W. 2930 Canton St., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. Dallas 1, Texas 








*Any book in print 
may be secured by 
your book store. 
*Supplies for church 
and Sunday school 
are handled by your 
book store. 

*Free catalogs upon 
request. 

*Profits go to the 
Religious Education 
program of the 
Church. 

*Order from Presby- 
terian Book Stores. 
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PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS 


Against Medical Expenses Resulting from 
Iliness or Accident 

Policy covers doctor bills, surgical charges, 
hospital confinement costs, nurses’ fees, 
X-rays, etc. for each person; up to $500 on 
any accident, $100 on any illness and $1,000 
in case of accidental death. 

The Cost is Amazingly Low 
Write for Informatien Today 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BROADWAY AT WAYNE FURT WAYNE NOIA 
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Building from Assembly Drive. 


Says the 1948 General Assembly Concerning 


The Historical Foundation Building Program 


THE BUILDING PROGRAM 


Several years ago it was estimated that $75,000 
would both erect and equip a building suitable for 
the exclusive use of the Foundation. The sum of 
$80,000 is now available for this purpose, of which 
the Women of the Church have provided $36,000. 

In the meantime, building costs have approxi- 
mately doubled. It was against the background of 
these facts that the 1948 General Assembly, after 
characterizing the undertaking as a “matter of 
urgency,” directed that “efforts be pressed"’ for the 
erection of the proposed building. 

An additional $60,000 is required to carry out 


THE HISTORICAL FOUNDATION 


Established and owned by the General Assembly, 
administered through an Executive Committee elected 
directly by the Assembly, and incorporated under the 
laws of the State of North Carolina, Embraces three 
divisions: Library, Museum, and Archives, constitut- 
ing one of the world’s great collections of Presby- 
terian and Reformed literature. For the past 21 years 


located on the ground floor of Assembly Inn at Mon- 
treat, N. C. 


BUILDING PLANS 


Plans for a building for the exclusive use of the 
Foundation have been prepared by Alfred Morton 
Githens, distinguished designer of great American 
libraries, approved by the Executive Committee of the 
Foundation, and specifically authorized for use by the 
General Assembly. These plans are adapted to the 
architectural motif of Montreat and possess a dis- 
tinction of their own in which safety, beauty, and 
utility are happily combined. 


SPECIFIC MEMORIALS 


Three outstanding opportunities for memorials are 
still available, which involve defraying the construc- 
tion costs of certain units of the new building. These 
are the Central Hall ($20,000) and two rooms on the 
main floor ($5,000 each). Details in this connection 
will be supplied upon request. 


the will of the Assembly. Toward the securing of 
this amount it is suggested: 


1. That each congregation, under the leadership 
of its pastor, arrange to contribute a sum equal to 
ten cents per member to the Historical Foundation 
Building Fund during the church year 1949-50; 

2. That individuals and organizations designate 
additional names for the Plaque of Recognition 
upon making a gift of $100 to the Building for each 
name thus proposed; 

3. That every Southern Presbyterian participate 
in the enterprise to the extent of his or her ability. 
Contributions in any and all amounts are welcomed. 


PLAQUE OF RECOGNITION 











, 2 
P 1S TABLET HAS BEEN ERECTED AT THE CENTER OF 
THE HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES OF THE FRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES IN APPRECIATION OF 
THE GENEROSITY OF NUMEROUS DONORS TOWARD THE: 
CONSTRUCTION OF THIS BUILDING AND IN RECOGNITION 
Of THOSE IN WHOSE MEMORY OR HONOR SUCH GIFTS 
; HAVE BEEN MADE 
THE WAMES OF THESE PERSONS OR ORCANIZATIONS FOLLOW 























To be erected at entrance of new building bearing 
names proposed by donors of sums of one hundred 
dollars or more to the Building Fund. 

Two hundred and thirty-two names have thus been 
designated to date, many of them in the nature of 
memorials, though a considerable number are those 
of living persons. There is no more fitting recogni- 


tion in the Presbyterian World. 





Any additional information about the Historical Foundation in general or the 
new building in particular will be gladly furnished. Checks should be made pay- 
able to the Historical Foundation Building Fund and mailed to the Historical Foun- 

dation, Montreat, N. C. 


UNDER THE BLESSINGS OF GOD, 638,000 SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIANS CAN AND WILL MAKE 
ADEQUATE PROVISION FOR HOUSING THEIR CHURCH’S MOST VALUABLE POSSESSIONS. 
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